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PROPHETIC KNOWLEDGE XVII — THE GREAT FISH 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson in Hebrew prophecy is based on Jonah, 1:17, to 
which properly 2:1 and 2:10 are added for the purpose of discussion 
but not of classification, and it serves to present the single idea 
that out of all the Bible has had at once the most hilarious and trag¬ 
ic consequences in human faith or human thinking and human realization 
Belief in this verse and the two that supplement it has been made a 
crucial test of orthodoxy in the first unhappy days when modern sci¬ 
ence and traditional religion sought to engage in a war to the death, 
and unless the young hopefuls of the church were willing to take a 
three-day sojourn in a whale as a reality and so do violence to their 
common sense and higher intellectual instincts they were made to feel 
that there was no chance for them to know the spiritual fullness of 
life or the conscious immortality to which the Bible made its total 
contribution. Pusey of the commentators is vehement in his defense 
of a literalistic interpretation. Citations however of the Mediter¬ 
ranean's cachalot whale as large enough, and as said together with 
sharks according to Horton to have swallowed men and regurgitated them 
alive are all beside the point. Reference to Jeremiah, 51:34,44, 
gives a clue to the meaning in the author's mind, since Babylon's king 
there is seen swallowing the Hebrews as a dragon, and since Jehovah is 
seen compelling Bal to disgorge what he has swallowed. In the obvi¬ 
ous allegory we therefore see Israel or the dove consumed by the drag¬ 
on of Babylonia and then restored. With a little deepening of the 
reference we see that whoever or whatever is carried down through de¬ 
struction into primeval chaos, as figured in the great dragon or 
Tiamat of the original Semite myth, in due time and with utter certain 
ty if it carries also any least shred of consciousness or significance 
will be projected back again into experience in a recrudescence of the 
original promise. In this once more the debt of the story to Joel 
may be seen. The authorship however is not this self-consciously or 
stiltedly symbolical. It merely portrays the end and rebirth in cy¬ 
cles of experience. The use of a great fish to provide the mechanism 
for the matter is from one point of view a convenience, since the 
transition in the sea from a boat would have to be through a creature 
of the sea or else directly to the land in one way or another, but 
probably it also is as a piece of irony and a double entendre for 
those readers who in general would know the figure and significance of 
the great dragon. 

The spiritual teaching of the passage is found in the pres¬ 
ence of the rescuing agent whether fish or anything else at the exact 
moment and precise place where a need was to be met. This is thus a 
miracle of coincidence, or the manipulation of the pattern of experi- 
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ence by the set and direction of the consciousness or realization, and 
as such it is a key to the manner in which all life is to be con¬ 
trolled by the spiritually quickened person. When we live in a uni¬ 
verse in true co-operation with divinity everything is definitely pre¬ 
pared for us in this way, and what to the eye of nonunderstanding 
seems only the coincidence is in reality the certification of the larg¬ 
er and enduring constants involved. Everything is happy in its gen¬ 
eral relationship when the spirit of prophecy pervades it. 

The rescue is by whatever means proves to be the most suit¬ 
able in the light of every contributory circumstance, and in the case 
of a hypothetical and spiritual experience of the present sort it is 
necessary in a literary prophecy of genuinely high order that no inter¬ 
ference with the general lesson be provided by too literal or physical 
an expression of what after all is a spiritual experience. There may 
be irony in the notion of the great fish as we have seen, together 
with the subtle intimation of chaos and even with a measure of antici¬ 
pation of the later Christianity that was to figure the life of immor¬ 
tality in the fish-symbol, but more than anything else there probably 
was a conscious attempt to be unreal as a signature of deeper meaning. 
The three days and three nights is the further expression of this mere¬ 
ly generalizing reference to what is literally nonexistent and nonde- 
scribable, or the existence of that which for the moment is between 
existences and so just does not exist in any form of words. The time 
indicated is merely more than twenty-four hours, so that some effort 
has been made to suggest Jonah could have resisted the action of the 
digestive fluid if it were only for so brief a period. The meaning 
of its indication however is the breakover in a complete cycle of ex¬ 
perience, and by the common symbolism of later apocalyptic and hence 
obvious enough in a less elaborate codification of symbolism the so¬ 
journ in the belly is the dip into experience in general. In this 
case it is an ad-interim event that may be taken as a spiritual puri¬ 
fication or an ordeal of inner self-recovery as in and through one of 
the many great crises through which individuality uplifts itself. 

Once more the dependence on Joel is striking. 

The personal application of the passage lies in the odd em¬ 
phasis placed on the prayer of Jonah. As the record has it, then 
Jonah prayed to God. The insertion of what purports to be this 
prayer in the passage next to be considered is distinctly a handicap 
to getting the real point being made, and it is unlikely that there 
was any original quotation of the substance of the prayer itself in 
the story. On the ship Jonah had understood the matter in its obvi¬ 
ous pattern of potentials, and by the operation of mind alone had 
known what to do and how to insist upon its being done. Such was the 
climax of one experience on one level of being. Now he passed 

through a psychological ordeal of a very self-shaking sort, and is re¬ 
duced thereby to a normal status of dependence on a higher reality. 

He becomes conscious of his need, and out of this is able to pray. To 
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give the words of such a prayer would be to lose its real effective¬ 
ness. Even in the case when an over-all inspiration draws in the in¬ 
terpolation here put in Jonah's mouth, there is yet protection for the 
higher understanding since the prayer as such superficially and in gen¬ 
eral tenor of meaning is totally malapropos or even humorously inap¬ 
propriate . 


Genuine prayer must come out of need, exactly as any real 
self-development in a spiritual sense has to result from some great 
deprivation to which there must be a return or from some menace to the 
well-being from which there can be a spiritual turning. Jonah prayed 
out of his great degree of self-disillusionment, in which he saw him¬ 
self utterly devoid of all the worth he had assumed himself to possess 
To put it another way, he recognized his lack in a physical or practi¬ 
cal measure and at the same time also accepted the necessity of his 
creative relation with the presence of God who was not at hand to help 
him. In linking these two things he won the perfect answer to his 
prayer. The fish delivered him on dry land, and the change from the 
sea to the actual shore in this definiteness is again the sign of a 
change in cycle or in basic frame of reference. Jonah fled from the 
shore to the sea, and the sea gave him his never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson. To save his fellows and the inner core of his own soul he 
had to have himself committed to the mercies of the sea, and there the 
creature of God carried him until in his new changed attitude he could 
once more be returned to the land of his normal functioning. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) What is the reference to the great fish? Why has there been so 

much furor over the interpretation of this story. What again 

is the connection with the story of Joel? 

(2) Where do we get a clue as to what Jonah himself meant? What was 

his meaning? What may be a rescuing agent for you in a time of 

crisis ? 

(3) What is the possible effect of such assistance? What funda¬ 
mentally determines the external conditions of a man's life? 

(4) Why should we not attempt a too literal interpretation of the 
great fish? What approach to the meaning of the story is 
better? What clarification results? 

(5) Through what psychological ordeal did Jonah pass? What effect 
did this have on his actions and that personal application can 
we draw? What do we learn from Jonah about the basis of genu¬ 
ine prayer and real self-development? Why is this important 
to us ? 
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PROPHETIC KNOWLEDGE XVIII — CREATIVE DEPTHS 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson in Hebrew prophecy is based on Jonah, 2:1-10, 
and it serves to illustrate again the unique results when materials of 
diverse authorship are brought together by compilation and editorial 
rearrangement under the broad head of general inspiration by which the 
Bible as a whole has taken the form known to us. Here we have the 
only really appreciable interpolation in these two books of literary 
prophecy, and what now lies before us is almost unique in its super¬ 
ficial ineptness. Jonah prays for deliverance and his prayer, as 
apparently given, is thanksgiving over its accomplishment! The 
prayer itself is merely a collection of quotations from the Psalms. 
Thus, for the first clause of verse 2, note Psalms, 18:6-7; 120:1; 
verse 3, Psalms, 42:7, plus 24:2 and Ezekiel, 27:4, 25 for some of the 
phrasing; verses 4, Psalms, 31:22 for the first clause, but with a 
slight change in the Hebrew which turns "cut off" into "cast out"; 
verse 5, cf. Psalms, 18:4, 69:1; verse 7, first clause from Psalms, 
142:3, 143:4, the second from 18:6, 5:7; verse 9, Psalms, 42:4. Verse 
6 is original. Verse 8 is suggested in Psalms, 31:6 and Deuteronomy, 
32:21, and in Psalms, 144:2. Apparently some unknown writer other 
than the author of Jonah had collected a list of choice quotations 
from the Psalms, perhaps both those known to us and others, and had 
worked them together in the form of a new psalm for some particular 
occasion. Very likely he added something of his own. This collec¬ 
tion was available to the editor, who thought something ought to be 
put in Jonah's mouth, and hence it has been preserved here. Standing 
as it does the passage produces a strangely sardonic effect in the 
whole book, and keys the superficial spirit of it more or less on the 
note that has introduced itself in Trito-Isaiah and Deutero-Zechariah. 
Taken in this fashion the matter runs about as follows. Jonah, mak¬ 
ing his initial mistake is precipitated into the difficulties culmi¬ 
nating in his predicament within the fish, and in praying he begins by 
flattering the physician or telling God how wonderful He is in order 
to put Him in the proper mood. Successful in his flattery, Jonah 
then has the satisfaction of finding himself deposited again on dry 
land and ready for his second call to Nineveh. This is ultimately in 
the total Jonah known to us a case of high irony. In difficulty man 
is to shout the praise of the Lord because, when all is going well 
with him, he forgets God altogether! In other words, says inspira¬ 
tion here, you had better learn to pray before the great transition of 
some great cycle in your life forever destroys your contact with your 
own higher nature. 

The spiritual teaching of the passage is found in that real 
nature of this experience of psychological or literal plumbing of the 
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self to its depths whether taken in the symbolism of the great fish or 
of the personified Sheol or hell in the way the Greeks thought of 
Hades as a person (cf. Isaiah, 5:14), but yet seen as a matter of en¬ 
forced contribution to the substance of some larger reality. To be 
in the belly of something is to be in the process of digestion or ab¬ 
sorption by that thing, and the creative depths in human realization 
are when the soul of man is reduced to the incinerator or rendering 
vats of the cosmos so to speak to then be able out of this very last 
phase of existence to rally and recover itself. 


In other words as shown sharply in verse 7 it takes the ex¬ 
treme of human predicament to jab some people into any genuine capaci¬ 
ty for self-realization, and the point of the present teaching is that 
no matter how low the situation may be in which this return begins 
there is always capacity in the self for the upward climb and a com¬ 
plete rehabilitation of the being. What is creative in these depths 
may be taken in two frames of reference. Man is reduced to his com¬ 
ponent parts by a final salvage or digestive operation of the cosmos 
if he proves utterly beyond the power of self-rallying, and this is 
the eternal hell of orthodoxy. It is constructive creation but in 
the pattern of new or other accomplishment to which the individual 
identity must be as definitely sacrificed as any life in the digestive 
tract of some larger organism devouring it. At the same time the 
creative achievement may be just as easily and far more happily in the 
unfolding personality of the individual who has dropped far but who in 
the drop has found himself and discovered within himself the strength 
and capacity for the great and long fight back to his original promise. 
Nothing here is literal in the sense that structure of this sort would 
be set up in nature, or that there is any place in the heavens or even 
deep within the earth where souls are subject to test in and time and 
space reality, but instead the concept is at the normal operation of 
affairs in the world about us. The complex in which we find ourselves 
even as we move around among our fellows literalistically and unimag¬ 
inatively may equally well be one of acid reduction to nadir signifi¬ 
cance or of seminal self-stimulating realization. 


The personal application of the passage lies in the curious 
way this interpolated section of thoughts from the psalms itself re¬ 
veals the operation of creative stirrings in the midst of an utter 
lack of real stimulus to the creation. Verse 6 apparently is origi¬ 
nal, or it is at least independent of any line in the psalms that have 
been preserved in the canonical collections. Curiously enough it is 
superior in beauty of thought and nicety of expression to most of the 
other material with which it is gathered. The compilation was faulty 
in the eyes of some editor, we might even presume to guess, and he 
supplied the deficiency with a line or two of his own composition. 

The circumstances of the need are the real catalytic to the meeting of 
its requirements. The greatest prayer came from Jonah when he was in 
his deepest misery, and the greatest literary and spiritual expres- 
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sions of men are out of the depths of this or that particular belly of 
realization. The new turn in the apocalyptic therefore is seeking, 
in part directly and in greater part subconsciously, to get men to see 
deeply and feel deeply and so act deeply in everything they do. This 
alone brings man to God, as against any amount of superficial mummery. 
Gone are the days when a more simply inspired insight saw God inter¬ 
ested in the fulfillment of some particular plan or literal objective. 
The presence of the chosen people in their promised land would be the 
emptiest of all spiritual achievements if it meant no more than just 
that or the literal presence of the chosen people in their promised 
land. Nothing exists for itself alone, and the significance of 
things is far more important than their own discrete and merely con¬ 
venient reality. The book of Jonah teaches us more than anything 
else that all reality is the constancy of some genuine realization. 

The greatest trouble in most efforts at a real quickening of 
the higher understanding is that men will hold more to the outer or 
physical constant than to the steadiness of experience that is the 
mark of a living and immortal certainty. Men hold to lying vanities 
or to values whether in literal or subjective idols wherein he can af¬ 
firm a spiritual worthiness without any necessary effort on his own 
part towards its creation. He is not enlarged, and the need in his 

own nature goes unrealized. Thus he sacrifices his own mercy or the 

participation of Jehovah in the aspect of personal partnership in and 
through every possible ramification of experience. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) How has the over-all inspiration of Scripture acted to bring 
together the materials comprising the passage now under consid¬ 
eration? What has been the effect on the substance and spirit 
of the message conveyed? 

(2) How does Jonah's experience in the great fish symbolize every 
individual 1 s experience in creative depth? What may precipitate 
such an experience? What should result? 

(3) Within what two possible frames of reference may creative experi¬ 
ence be analyzed? What has individual responsibility to do with 
it? Explain. 

(4) What appears here as a new turn in apocalyptic development? 

Of what significance is this to the individual seeker? What is 
the fundamental teaching of Jonah? 

(5) Upon what should the individual rely in his efforts to develop 
higher understanding? Upon what does he often mistakenly 
attempt to lean? Then what happens? 
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PROPHETIC KNOWLEDGE XIX -- ULTIMATE COMPULSION 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson in Hebrew prophecy is based on Jonah, 3:1-4, and 
it serves to resume the main or true narrative of this remarkable ex¬ 
ample of the new literary prophecy and to carry further the immortal 
principle that it is the need that calls forth the great creative im¬ 
pulses in life and not the mere mental concept of desirability or a 
static goodness or abstract divine plans or any other remote and prior 
causation. The furthest point reached in the strictly Hebrew or pre- 
Christian development in prophetic unfoldment is this sense of reality 
as embodied in the constants of action and experience, or this concept 
of life and experience in their totality as ultimately responsible for 
their own constitution and end destiny. The destructive facet in 
this great basic insight has been seen in the occasional expressions 
of a pessimism that actually overwhelmed the whole Jewish hope in all 
but the most literal sense, and that was strong and probably gaining 
in strength when Obadiah, Joel and Jonah came along to stress the con¬ 
structive or immortal possibility of the same underlying conception. 

If life is wholly seated in itself, then it is true that nothing will 
happen to make it much better than it is but only provided nothing is 
done about it. The pessimist has forgotten the creative power in his 

own hands, and it is this that the literary prophecy stimulated and 

uncovered. The great contrast in the verses here and the nearly 
identical ones at the opening of the book is in this personal attitude 
of expectation. In the opening chapter Jonah is in the state of mind 
of the pessimistic intelligentsia of the fourth and third centuries, 
and the possibilities in his mission are to his mind the damaging of 
his reputation or the chance of violence at the hands of an alien peo¬ 
ple not prophet-broke or accustomed to the words of an Amos or an 
Isaiah and the others. The project has no reality to him, and he 

therefore hastens to move oppositely to escape what he feels to be the 

possibility of self-annihilation in a spiritual sense. But now the 
real stature of the prophet has found itself, and when he gets his 
commission he has no hesitancy. He has plumbed the depths himself, 
and he has sympathy with those who are unwittingly dropped to the very 
nadir of human hopes with no stimulus there by which to help them¬ 
selves . 


The spiritual teaching of the passage is found in this new 
element at the root of Jonah's psychology or the compulsion the mission 
has gained upon his mind and heart. Nineveh has been that great city 
since the earliest days in Hebrew tradition (cf. Genesis, 10:11-12), 
and into the phrase now comes a very great sense of pity. Great it 
is in area even in the ruins and memory of it in the time of the pres¬ 
ent writer, and at the heyday of the Assyrian empire it must have con- 
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tained an enormous population within and outside its walls. The tra¬ 
ditional description of the circuit of Nineveh by Diodorus and Herodo¬ 
tus was sixty miles or a three-day journey but here that distance is 
taken as the diameter which of course is an exaggeration. The actual 
one-day's journey, however, since it was twenty miles around, is not 
as symbolically pregnant as the three that suggests a cycle of com¬ 
pleteness in experience to be within the walls and so with the chance 

for Jonah to go in part way and get an all the way result. 

The first day's journey in the oriental imagery is the pro¬ 
cess of getting started on the way, and now the force of Jonah's mes¬ 
sage was so great that he had to do little more than touch the city to 
bring it to the higher realization. The picture here is magnificent 
in its power to conjure up details and complete the sense of an actual 
presence in the city. The particular Assyrian emperor goes unnamed 
because the too-close tying of the narrative to the historical pattern 
would obscure the deeper significance. The city is most alive to us 
in these verses because of the throbbing sense of its great spiritual 
emptiness. The barren lives of an eighth-million of people are a 

challenge to those with quickened hearts no matter in what age it may 

be sounded. Here is much of the feeling for the great lost community 
to be found in Massenet's Thais, with the monk pulled irresistibly 
towards an attempt at its salvation. Jonah at last is in perfect 
rapport with the city. Whereas before he was wholly repelled, he is 
now so much a part of the people's lives and so fully filled to over¬ 
flowing with the articulation of their need that his appeal is irre¬ 
sistible. It is in this fashion through all human experience that 
the situation calls out those who are able to serve it, and in his 
conception of this principle the author of Jonah has again carried the 
dialectic of Joel a step further. In the latter's sense of the abso¬ 
lute reciprocity or equation of experience in life there is the pic¬ 
ture of aid drawn to the spot where it is most desperately needed or 
the compulsion of the deficient, but Joel yet somehow has his first 
concern with the chosen people and their mission that must be salvaged 
while Jonah is completely universal. 

The personal application of the passage lies in this unique 
factor in the book as a whole, with its suggestion that unless we in 
turn can rise to a very similar absoluteness of universal sympathy 
with all people we have failed to get the kernel of the prophetic idea 
and are hardly quickened above the stimulus we get from the purely 
conventional and current morality whatever that may be. As Chris¬ 
tians we are prone to assume our possession of this quality but such 
we do not have if we have one set of thoughts for our fellows in the 
worship of Jesus and another for the Mohammedans let us say or the 
agnostics and atheists among us, or one pattern of emotional reaction 
for our side in any given alignment of community or world interests 
and an entirely different one for the other side. Once Jonah has 
made his mission real to him he is strikingly effective in the vitality 
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he can bring to it. These Ninevites are not the Assyrian enemy pri¬ 
marily if at all, but are fellow human beings with hopes and desires 
or tragedies and occasional joys far more desperately in need than the 
citizens of Jerusalem or Samaria in the eighth century of the story. 
Certainly they were more worthy than the Jerusalemites of four or five 
centuries later when every Jew measured his day by the volume of com¬ 
plaint he was able to make. Jonah sensed this creatively, and made 
these people feel it with him. At this point he was not only as much 
a Ninevite as the Ninevites themselves, but infinitely more so. He 
had caught their inarticulate spiritual reality, and his understanding 
made him their true spokesman in every word he uttered. 

Jonah's message is very simple, and yet it is highly signifi¬ 
cant. In forty days Nineveh is to be destroyed! These forty days 
or years or any other unit merely suggest an indefinite period of time 
to the Semite people generally, but among the Jews the long tradition 
and the use of the term in connection with Moses and the mountain or 
with themselves and the wilderness wandering made forty come to mean 
special or particularly significant. Jonah's words are after all 
literary and meant for the Jews, since Nineveh was long gone when they 
were penned, and what might have been highly suggestive to the people 
of Nineveh in actuality should be ever more pregnant with meaning in a 
Jewish ear. The idea was that Jonah brought imminency. It was not 
the word of it, but rather the living presence of it, and this is what 
must come to the Jews if they are to know their own true destiny. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) With the development of what great basic insight did the strictly 
Hebrew prophetic development reach its highest point? How was 
it at times halted or hindered? 

(2) What was the truly great contribution of such men as Joel, 

Obadiah and Jonah? How has Jonah himself been able to develop 
to his full stature? 

(3) On what mission did he embark following his experience in the 
whale? In what respect has his message become more powerful? 

How is this shown through the symbolism? How may the circum¬ 
stances of Jonah's new rapport with Nineveh point the way of 
service to all who seek it? 

(4) What comparison can you see between Joel and Jonah in the matter 
of reciprocity of experience? Why is it not enough to be obedi¬ 
ent to the demands of conventional morality if we would ourselves 
become true prophets? 

(5) What is an essential factor in our preparation for racial 
service? How can we gain from Jonah an understanding of what 
is involved? What was Jonah's simple but magnificent message 
at this point? 
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PROPHETIC KNOWLEDGE XX -- ACCEPTABLE TRUTH 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson in Hebrew prophecy is based on Jonah, 3:5-9, and 
it serves to illustrate the contagion of real ideas or the manner in 
which people leap to conformity when the suggestion that comes to them 
is a genuine articulation of their own inner leading. Exactly as the 
great concentration of living aspiration no matter how inchoate it may 
be or even divided and confused in its interpretation of itself will 
yet draw to the great city that needs it the living voice of its own 
ultimate salvation, so no less will the message that is sensitive 
enough to that need be able to give voice to that aspiring hope and 
bring a focus of effective action to the people's effort. Not always 
will the response of the mass take the direction of the message of sal¬ 
vation particularly expressed at the time, nor must the ideas of the 
prophet who speaks the words of salvation be the exact conceptions by 
which the general group takes the forward step made possible through 
the stimulation of the message. But when a prophetic voice is lifted 
up in a way that exactly catches the groping forward intuition of a 
whole people there then is the manifestation of a genuinely acceptable 
truth by which the larger group are able to have a great moment of 
spiritual unity, and thereby gain much new strength for their growth 
and achievement. There is not the slightest chance that the book re¬ 
counts a historical incident, or that its writer is even speaking ex¬ 
cept dramatically to anyone other than the Jews through the medium of 
his writing, but at the same time there is no doubt of the fact that 
something equivalent to this ministry of Jonah to Nineveh did take 
place in that city because of the recrudescence and final burst of the 
Assyrian power as this was manifest in the conquest of Israel in the 

north and in the great threat to Judah in the south at the close of 

Isaiah's long prophetic career. In the drama Jonah makes explicit 
the need that Nineveh know the inevitable end of its cycle of self- 
centered former being, and this in the little epic was something the 
Ninevites had sensed without any idea of what to do about it. Under 
Jonah's stimulus they were moved to concerted action through the group 
enthusiasm that created their salvation for another cycle of world- 
service. Their belief on hearing the prophet was the substance of 

their repentance or return to the real essence of themselves. 

The spiritual teaching of the passage is found in the great 
power of these moments of unity in understanding, and the need for an 
objective mobilization to help focus the reality of it in conscious¬ 
ness. The parallel is to the solemn assembly or sanctified fast in 
Joel, now coming about not through any authority in the prophet's per¬ 
son but entirely spontaneously in response to the convincing power of 
his message. Such foreshadows the way in which Christianity is des- 
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tined to sweep across the world in later ages, or as it moved not at 
the command of outer compulsion but in co-operation with the acceptable 
idea presented to the soul or innermost desire of each individual. The 
important point for us in the picture now presented is the complete 
spread of participation in the spiritual adjustment on the general re¬ 
pentance of the group. All from the lowest to the highest take part 
and even the animals are included. Acceptable truth is marked, there¬ 
fore, in the all inclusiveness to which it speaks. 

An entirely different aspect of the situation here, and one 
of perhaps even greater importance to us in our day, is the employment 
of the quickened personality for executing the destiny of the group. 

We are prone in modern times to give mere ideas the capacity for en¬ 
forcing themselves, and to expect spontaneous creation in the minor or 
contributory details of something which in broader outline escapes con¬ 
formity to any administrative necessity. Emphasis has been on the 
compulsive efficacy of the general stirring in group consciousness or 
the spontaneous response of some larger mass to what is articulated by 
the individual with the insight to recognize and direct the issue. 
Equally vital is the personality through which the group is focused be¬ 
cause while it is true that the individual can do nothing except as he 
gives voice to the greater stirring it is even more true that he cannot 
give voice to anything greater than his own capacity in the prophetic 
role. Nineveh without a figure of Jonah's potential would have con¬ 
tinued to flounder around in her own psychological topheaviness, exact¬ 
ly as without such a city the prophet might never have known the full 
flow of his own powers. Taken in its general program, therefore, 
prophecy must carry out its two all-important functions of leavening 
the group through the infiltrating influence of the public appeal in 
spiritual principles or the inspiring catalysis in literary prophecy 
and developing the quickened personality to give the group articulation 
an effective leadership. Even here in the drama, be it noted, it was 
necessary for an emperor of requisite understanding actually to admin¬ 
ister and direct the spontaneous group manifestation. 

The personal application of the passage lies in the very di¬ 
rect quotation from Joel (2:14) in verse 9 or the basic theme of both 
books, and of the whole of that literary movement in prophecy that in 
the ages since its development has completely changed the face of the 
world. Man's attitude towards the world in other words is not to be 
that he must suffer whatever the shuffling of chance or the caprice of 
higher power or the infinite regression of interminable cause-and- 
effect karma or anything else of an exterior or prior nature dictates 
to him, but rather that he is a creator whether as an individual or a 
group and that he has every capacity for an ultimate full and complete 
control of events. God administers the effective nature of the whole, 
and is the figure of justice on the one hand and of everloving kindness 
and resource on the other. From God may be obtained whatever the 
individual might choose to make real in his universe of relationships. 
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provided only that this is an acceptable idea in the community of human 
interactions in which he has his conscious being and also that this is 
a concept of self-patterning that is sufficiently in accord with the 
justice or essential nature of all things at root. If God is moved 
to the clearance of old and outworn structures of being, then there 
must be acceptance of the clearance and co-operation with its conse¬ 
quences or else a sharp repentance and turning in these facts of life 
to the end that there is an acceptable potentiality into which God can 
flow otherwise than in His necessity of clearance to bring men new 
hope and greater power in administering the reality of their own 
choice. 


While it is not explicit in this final moment of the canoni¬ 
cal Hebrew prophecy, there is yet the strikingly implicit realization 
of the need for general human co-operation throughout the whole struc¬ 
ture of human society if any achievement of spiritual worth is to be 
furthered. Christianity becomes necessary if Christianity means the 
living fellowship of lives expanded in spiritual values or if that ex¬ 
pansion is more rather than less a part of the lesser social realities 
The earlier idea of a separated or insulated holiness has failed to 
meet the expectations of the man's soul, as has no less the later and 
equally unsuccessful concept of a politically endorsed purity of so¬ 
cial life. Now we look forward to invisible fellowship or true spir¬ 
itual co-operation as the real hope. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) If you accept the principle of the contagion of real ideas, then 
what responsibility must you also accept? How can you go beyond 
your individual aspiration to become an instrument for the wel¬ 
fare of a group? 

(2) What was the acceptable truth referred to here? Who may articu¬ 
late it and to what may it lead? In this respect what is 
significant about the story of Jonah? 

(3) Why are moments of unity in understanding important? Who may 
be instrumental in establishing them? Who may participate in 
them? What have been outstanding examples of the power of such 
moments? 

(4) When does an individual become an important factor in the focus¬ 
ing of group consciousness? What other factor is equally essen¬ 
tial to group effectiveness? 

(5) What is essential to the achievement of spiritual worth in human 
society? What are the implications for the effectiveness of 
Christianity? Actually, then, in what do we find our real 
spiritual hope? 



